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American History and its Geographic Conditions. By Ellen 
Churchill Semple. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, 1903. — 466 pp. 

Geographic Influences in American History. By Albert P. 
Brigham. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1903. — 366 pp. 

The simultaneous publication of these two volumes is fortunate, for 
they treat the same subject, with just enough difference of emphasis to 
make them complementary. Both books deal with the relation be- 
tween history and geography, but from opposite points of view : Miss 
Semple studies the relation from the historical side, and shows to what 
extent the course of American history has been determined by geo- 
graphic conditions; Mr. Brigham views the relation from the geograph- 
ical side, and points out the geographic influences at work in American 
history. 

Miss Semple begins her historical account with the voyages of dis- 
covery, indicating in first instance the effects of European geography 
upon the colonization of America; she then traces the lines of the At- 
lantic-flowing rivers, showing their effect upon the early explorations 
and settlements; this brings her to the Appalachian barrier and its in- 
fluence upon colonial history. Following the trend of history from this 
point, Miss Semple depicts the "Western Movement" in its "relation 
to the physiographic features of the Appalachian system," and then de- 
scribes " the geographical environment of the early trans- Allegheny set- 
tlements; " from this she proceeds to "the Louisiana Purchase," and 
thence to the Far West by the northern and southern routes, checking 
the course of Western expansion all along the line with geographic 
conditions. 

Mr. Brigham begins his geographical description with the valley of 
the Hudson and Mohawk, which he calls " the Eastern Gateway of the 
United States"; he then contrasts "Shore Line and Hill- top in New 
England," and comes by these two lines to the Appalachian barrier. 
The trans-Allegheny region Mr. Brigham plots off into a series of en- 
vironments: "the Great Lakes," "the Prairie Country," the "cotton, 
rice, and cane " fields, the arid region, " where little rain falls," the Rocky 
Mountain region, "mountain, mine, and forest," and the Pacific Slope, 
"from the Golden Gate to Puget Sound"; and shows the significance 
of each in American culture. 

Among the most suggestive chapters in these volumes are those de- 
voted to the geography of war. Miss Semple assigns two chapters to 
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this subject, one on " the geography of sea and land operations in the 
war of 1812," and the other on "the geography of the Civil War"; Mr. 
Brigham confines his attention to the Civil War. Of more immediate 
interest are the chapters on the international geography of the United 
States, on " the growth of the United States to a continental power geo- 
graphically determined," as Miss Semple expresses it; or "geography 
and American destiny" in Mr. Brigham's phrase. 

Both books are good. By way of comparison I should say, Miss 
Semple's is academic, Mr. Brigham's popular; this is true only so far 
as the style is concerned, however, for in material and arrangement 
each sets a scientific standard. This difference in style is enhanced by 
the illustrations, Miss Semple employing maps and charts exclusively, 
— and extremely good ones, while Mr. Brigham adds a wealth of ex- 
cellent photographic reproductions of typical scenes taken from different 
sections of the country. The only criticism I would offer — and I fear 
at the present stage of development it may seem hypercriticism — is to 
this effect: The course of history is affected far more by economic 
geography than by physical geography pure and simple. Economic 
geography has to do not so much with the environment itself as with 
the potential utilities inherent in the environment. Neither Miss Sem- 
ple nor Mr. Brigham takes this distinction into account : both are con- 
tent to call attention to the effects of physical geography upon history, 
to the influence of mountains, plains, rivers, sea-coast, etc., on the trend 
of progress. There can be no doubt that these influences are to be 
observed, but further study would reveal the more potent influences 
exerted upon American development by the character of the natural 
resources, the potential utilities inherent in our varied environment. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The American Revolution, Part II. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Volumes I and II. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York and London, 1903. — 353, 344 pp. 

Sir George Trevelyan's work, beginning years ago with a brilliant 
study of the early career of Charles Fox in its connection with the court 
and the aristocratic society of the time, has been continued through a 
further study of that same society viewed in contrast with the far sim- 
pler life and ideals of the American colonists. In the part now issued 
it expands into a detailed history of some of the chief phases of the 
colonial revolt. The two volumes which are the subject of this notice 



